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Trimalchio** dinner-puny is (he most popular and well-studied 
episode in the Satyricon of Petronius, and far several reason*. It 
is a self contained and complete story; it docs not contain 
obscenities; it is regarded as an important document of Romun 
social history, offering an allegedly realistic picture of the 
behaviour, language, and mentality of a powerf ul Roman social 
class, the Ircedmen; finally, it features the funniest and finest 
literary creation in Perronius* extant novel, Tnmalchio. This 
effeminate, vulgar, arrogant, pretentious, superstitious and 
morbid multimillionaire upstages all the participants at his visu- 
ally stunning dinner-parly, and indeed all the other characters in 
the rest of the novel. Yet Trimalchio is a deceptive character. His 
histrionics confuse the naive protagonist Encolpius and mislead 
the modem reader of the novel. His world is a complex labyrinth, 
in which literary tradition is fused with the real* life setting of 
imperial Rome. In fact, the episode at Trimalchio** house, if 
studied in isolation from the rest of the Satyricon (or, indeed, 
from olheT literary or archaeological sources about Nero’s 
Rome), may give quite the wrong impression about this fruv 
Iraiingly enigmatic piece of latin literature or about Roman 
society in general. 


Kneolpius encounters Trimalchio 

When the comic rogue Encolpius CMr. Groin*) and his utt 
verent companions - the pretty boy Giton ( 'Neighbour*) and the 
formidable former partner of Encolpius, Ascyltus ('Mr 
Indefatigable*) - accept an invitation to dinner at the house of 
Trimalchio ('Lord of the Lords*), they are told only that their 
host i* renowned for his eccentric refinement and that he is 
obsessed with time and death. Posing, therefore, as learned 
follower* of the apparently distinguished professor of rhetoric, 
Agamemnon (teacher at the provincial rhetorical school 
‘Agamemnon, Menclaus. Sc Co.*) f the three hustlers, relying on 
their eloquence, have no doubt that they will make a good 
impression on the other guests, and look forward to the f ree meal 
and the entertainment provided by their nouveau-riche host 
Little do they know that they are in for a big surprise. 



The customary mil to the baths before dinner gives the hero 
and his friends the opportunity to witness for themselves the 
amusing spectacle their future host provides with hiN mere 
appearance. Trimalchio’s desire to make an impact in every- 
one's eyes prompts him to play ball at his age (in fact, he uses 
green balls for this purpose), to change the rules of the game he 
is playing, and to wear in public a disreputable reddish shirt and 
his bedroom slippers. The careful attention to detail and the sheer 
amount of information provided in this brief scene should make 
us instantly realize that this is not the usual portrait of a preten- 
tious freed man, but a spectacle that forms the overture to 
Trimalchio’s ensuing dinner. 

Encolpius' superiority, as he watches the scene at the baths 
with the appropriate amusement and irony of an intellectual, 
gradually gives place to amazement, as he approaches the 
dining-area, and his wonder becomes farcical fright, when he 
mistakes a vividly painted mosaic of a dog Tor an actual threat, 
and collapses in fear. The ironical muvcid with which Encolpius 
the narrator is presenting the reaction of his former self, 
Encolpius the protagonist, is surely meant to he interpreted as a 
source of cotnic effect for the audience or the leaders of the 


Satyricon ; this incident, however, plays an important mle in the 
events which befell the hero at Trimalchio s house: it clearly 
signals (or ought to signal) to Encolpius and company (and to 
the modem reader) that, at the milJicinairc s dinner party, 
appearances can be deceptive. 

Ttkb at dinner 

The childish, yet very effective, tricks dial 1 rimakhio has staged 
at the expense of his guetfs are mainly manifested through the 
elaborately prepared courses he serves at dinner. They should be 
seen as neither hackneyed nor irrelevant to the theatrical scheme 
Tt ) mil chin has ill mind for his feast, tn fact,. lYimalchio s 
extraordinary ideas about cookery form the bsi example of the 
dichotomy between illusion and reality , a dichotomy that perme- 
ates the events at the dinner -party . 

Take, for example, the spectacular second course, which 
wmKials of a wooden hen in an egg-laying position on a tray, The 
culinary illusion which the cook has prepared in ohedieoee to 
his muster' a orders U four- fold: the hen is inedible: ii lays neither 
wooden nor ordinary eggs, but peahen’s egg*: the eggs are noi 
actual peahen 1 % eggs, but balls trf thick pastry: pftflry **only their 
exterior cover, since the eggs contain an unexpected delicacy 
The spectacle of this tray is staged in a theatrical pastern, which 



has already been dearly observed in the serving of the starters, 
and will constitute from then on a regular scheme for dramatic 
surprise in the course of the culinary events; the discovery of 
something special in the menu is accompanied by loud and harsh 
music, which intensifies the mock-grandeur of the whole spec- 
tacle; TnmaJehio plays the worried and ignorant host, while in 
reality he discreetly guides his guests' reactions as lie wishes; 
Lncolpius is completely hood-winked, while his fellow-guests, 
who have witnessed these tricks in the past, are avidly looking 
for the solution to the culinary challenge Trimakhio has set for 
them 

Similar remarks may be made about the other courses, the last 
of which is a monstrous dish that includes pastry with raisins and 
outs in the shape of fieldfares, quinces covered with thorns in the 
form of sea-urchins, and ham in the shape of a fat goose w ith all 
sorts of fish and birds around it; none of the guests guesses that 
all this is made of pork! The transformation of food should be 
interpreted in the larger context of the theatricality of this 
episode. This is to be seen in the spectacular appearance of the 
host, his wife, and their household, in the unusual and eccentric 
use of games, music, furnishing, and food, and finally in the 
employment of farcical spectacles for the audience’s entertain- 
ment during the meai. Trimalchio's love of the stage is neither 
a sign of moral degradation, springing up from the pretentious 
luxury of a corrupt society, nor a symptom of a sick individual, 
who delights in setting stupid tests of cleverness; it is a comic 
narrative device generating laughter and emphasising how 
surreal, rather than realistic. Trimalchio’s world is. 


Pet ramus’ literary game 


Trimalchio is not a mere clown fooling his gullible audience. He 
is also much more than a mere freedman, Pctroitius created 
Trimakhio. his wife, his friends, his dog, his servants, his furni- 
ture, and his house, borrowing material from a wide variety of 
Greek and Roman literary genres, which the learned reader is 
invited for even challenged) to identity. The dinner-party at 
Trimakhio ’s was probably nol the centrepiece of the Satyricon 
in its complete form. It should be read loday as part ol the continu- 
ous and greatly varied adventures of an impotent anti-hero tra- 
velling on the coast of Italy . As Triniakhio, the trickster, was 
successfully playing a theatrical game with his guests, some of 
wham were even boasting of their education and rhetorical 


skills, Petronius, the omnipresent author, is playing a literary 
game with his Learned audience or readers, whose amusement 
depends on whether or not they succeed in identifying the human 
caricatures Petronius has constructed with the aid of heavy liter- 
ary borrowings. 

This is not to say thalTrimaJchio's world bear* no similarity 
to the world of the freed men in the first century of the Christian 
era. However, the modern student of Trimakhios Dinner Party 
should nol be deceived by the almnsphcrc of realism with which 
Petronius is building up the literary artifice of Eneulpius’ narra- 
tive. Unlike Encolpius. who eagerly accepted an invitation to 
dinner and ended up participating unwittingly in a weli- 
rehcarsed performance in Trimakhio's dining-room, we should 
not yield to the temptation to accept uncritically the eccentrici- 
ties of this literary creation as indisputable evidence far the way 
in which the average (vulgar) Roman freedrnan would have 
behaved. Even if archaeological or other evidence from the area 
of Roman material culture is supporting the view that Petronius, 
at a specific point in his narrative, reproduces faithfully the 
everyday habits of his contemporaries, we should stilt bear in 
mind that Petronius 5 ultimate aim as an author was not lo 
produce an accurate document of social history for posterity B and 
that every deiail in the episode functions within the larger liter- 
ary conic jlI of the whole novel. 

Trimakhiu's painted life 

The autobiographical murals outside Trimaldtio’s dining-room 
illustrate nicely how far we can be deceived if we are prepared 


lo accept as realistic the architectural arrangements of his house. 
These murals show incidents from Trimalehio's past life as a 
slave (his triumphant enlrance into Rome, his divinely- inspired 
engagement wilh trade and culture, his (raining m an accoun- 
lanl. and his stewardship) and the precious moment in which, 
aided by Mercury* die god of commerce, TrimaJchio became a 
freedman. 

Jt is tempting to assume that vulgar freed men decorated their 
houses with picture* like Ibis in order to extol iheir social impor- 
tance or their wealth or the significant progress they made in life. 
However, recent research has shown that such painted scenes 
have no parallel in the extant Roman domestic decoration, but 
can he seen in the tombs of non-Roman ex-slaves during the first 
century A,n„ The significance of this cannot be underestimated. 
In the light of this observation Encolpius 1 experience at 
Triraalchio’s house is transformed from a potential document of 
Roman social life and manners into a comic descent to a Literary 
realm of the dead; Encolpius, who is the caricature of Lbc epic 
hero Aeneas, enters Trimalctaio’s home, the home of the dead, 
and cannot escape easily from it. This Underworld, however, has 
no prophecies to offer, but is crowded with people and objects 
retmmsccril of traditional Greek and Roman literary genres i in 
effect, it is inhabited by literary allusions in the shape of easily 
recognisable human types of retro n tus 1 contemporary society. 
In the context of the dish with the zodiac signs on it Trimalchio 
explicitly advises his guests tn be alert: L 1 do nothing without a 
reason’, he declares proudly .That is also the ease with Petronius. 
Trimalchio p s boastful remark should be a warning for the readers 
of the Satyricon. 


Costas FamtyoUikis says he comes from the Medderratiean 
island where all men are liar,*, tie now teaches at the University 
of Glasgow. 


